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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ecstatic fact. He breathes his reverence upon beauty with 
a sheer delicacy, that is as frost on the silhouette of a tree. 

The House of Dust is predicated a symphony; and though 
the parts are, in my opinion, of unequal merit, they are 
enough related to make quoting particularly difficult — almost 
unfair. And it is all so pleasing to read, has such soft 
rhythms. For instance, number VIII of Part I: 

The white fog creeps from the cold sea over the city — 

Over the pale grey tumbled towers, 

And settles among the roofs, the pale grey walls; 

Curls like a dream among the motionless trees, 

And seems to freeze. 

The fog slips ghost-like into a thousand rooms, 
Whirls over sleeping faces, 

Spins in an atomy dance round misty street lamps; 
And blows in cloudy waves over open spaces. 

And one from his high window, looking down, 
Peers at the cloud-white town, 
And thinks its island towers are like a dream. 
It seems an enormous sleeper, within whose brain 
Laborious shadows revolve and break and gleam. 

Marion Strobel 

THE DEMOCRACY OF GENIUS 

Tete d'Or, The Hostage, and Three Poems of the War, by 

Paul Claudel. Yale University Press. 

This article is intended as a sketch rather than a criticism. 

According to my knowledge of French literature from 
the fifties to date, a quick glance shows us: a thunderstorm 
passing — Hugo; a heavy, bespattering, beslopping but puri- 
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fying rain — Zola; then the subtleties of uncertain weathers, 
short-lived phenomena, lacking solidity and quantity — Ver- 
laine, Rimbaud, Mallarme, Laforgue. Verlaine, the dead- 
calm nausea of sweet sophistication; Rimbaud, the earth- 
quake of sophistication, soon over ; Mallarme, the magic, the 
mystery and the absurdity of sophistication, the contempla- 
tion of the apparently still — falsely still — skies of sophisti- 
cation; Laforgue,. the clever and pathetic suicide of sophis- 
tication — rain and mists and a sad play of wet elements. 
Sophistication, tangle, muddle, torment, struggle, mystery — 
all the uncertain weathers. Then the dawn came, which is 
often a phenomenon of indefinite colors; a beautiful dawn 
came, but with no great bursting of red in the sky: Charles 
Peguy, the honest man, the wonderful writer, the happy 
writer, the fire-works of a holiday of France; Charles Louis 
Philippe, France's Dolstoievsky. Then, in the trail of this 
dawn, the very brief false lights that are no longer dawn 
and not yet day : Jammes, Fort, Vildrac, Romains, Claudel. 
(I must here insert that my knowledge of modern writers 
is limited to poets, and I must confess little knowledge of 
Rolland's work.) Over these the great noontide of mod- 
ern French literature will sweep ... or it won't. 

Very conspicuous among the new falsities is Claudel's. 
His particular attribute is pseudo-simplicity; he is falsely 
simple, illusorily tall, emptily big. These words are per- 
haps too strong : if they would fit a pseudo-simple American, 
they do not fit a pseudo-simple Frenchman. Claudel has 
French cleverness, erudition, culture, to help him deceive 
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us. But they all come to nothing because he wearies us. 
Wherefor we are spurred to seek the cause of our weariness. 

Here are popes glittering with gold and majesty, here 
are generals and counts by the dozen, here is Tete a" Or (a 
splendid title, by the way) ; here is a cortege of grand things 
rumbling along, making one grand noise! But, there is no 
restraint in noise, and we suspect that in this case the noise 
is made so that we shall not hear the words. 

It will not be too strong to say : Paul Claudel is such an 
expert liar as to seem often an involuntary liar. And it 
will be wise, perhaps, to say that he is sometimes quite in- 
voluntarily a liar — that is to say, a sincere man, as some 
lines of his poems, beautiful, bear witness. It is very dif- 
ficult to find him out, more difficult still to dislike him en- 
tirely, more difficult still to like him really; and, as you can 
imagine, quite difficult to criticize him. 

His faults are either hidden, or camouflaged or moderate. 
His faults are not even entirely ugly, for his merits stand 
in the way of his faults. He is a man of great discernment, 
but with too many vices. We see his intelligence in this: 
his personages are false, but they are not fools; they are 
talkative, but they are not, like Drinkwater's, imbeciles. 

Claudel is the substitute for a genius: Nietzsche writes 
Thus Spake Zarathustra; and Claudel, in Tete d'Or, writes 
the tale of a man who also accompanies with much shouting 
and lamenting the struggle of his spirit. But whereas Zara- 
thustra convinces us that something is ailing him, in Tete 
d'Or we detect an effort to convince us in the too long- 
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winded oratorical exercises of Tete d'Or himself; and our 
faith is gone thereby. This effort that I am speaking of is 
a subtlety that is not subtle, a simplicity that is not, cannot 
be, simple: the simplicity of each single separate speech fac- 
ing the revealing bluff of the enormity of the mise en scene. 
It's a man talking like a baby and dressed like a king. 

Whereas Carlyle writes a furiously beautiful, singingly 
romantic history of the French Revolution, studded, as with 
pearls, with beautiful anecdotes; Claudel gives us The Host- 
age, another play where the simplicity of each person is 
matched by the tangle of the whole: pope, conspiracy, Napo- 
leon in the background, a woman courted by a sheer villain 
who represents nothing less than the French Revolution in 
Claudel's mind — everything in the play, by this single fact, 
being made small and ridiculous. 

Whereas Peguy writes a tale of love of Jeanne d'Arc 
and her country, which was his own, Claudel, too insistent 
on religious love, needs miracle and all the Catholic para- 
phernalia to express it. 

Whereas Victor Hugo writes two dozen rotten poems 
and one good one for his pet abomination, Napoleon le Petit 
— in which poems, however, there is always real anger (dis- 
orderly anger, therefore not yet poetry, which might be 
anger but must be beautiful) — Claudel writes such war 
poems as a hundred others wrote during that great tremen- 
dous silence that was the World War — poems in which the 
popular sort of anger and the popular sort of enthusiasm 
are most absurdly unreal. 
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Most of his religion, when we come to it, is as empty, or 
as mysterious, as the resounding phrases of the Catholic 
rites uttered by an uncomprehending priest; indeed, it often 
consists of these very phrases. 

As a synthetic social phenomenon Claudel has not even 
a seeming existence. His religion is not such as Verlaine's, 
which represented a sagging not only in literature but in 
life; it is, instead, mere thin and dissipated love for the 
grandiloquence of Catholic symbols and rituals. He is an 
individualist and an aristocrat. But his aristocracy is not so 
much a reaction to the democratic trend of today as it is 
that same mania for bombast, pomposity. He is a national 
in the wrong way — he is French, and national because he 
is theatrical. Theatricalism is a popular French vice, which 
arose almost to a virtue in Victor Hugo; inasmuch as Clau- 
del is very theatrical he finds a response in France — he is 
admired, and was once the leader of a group or school. 
And, one must repeat again, it is not Rostand's theatrical- 
ism, pseudo-patriotic and nauseating; it is a better thing, 
better put up, sometimes almost sincere, sometimes even sin- 
cere. Here is a man, hitting, with an unsteady fist, big 
gongs: hit and hit and hit — sometimes he hits the center and 
a fine sound is heard; and besides, this racket he makes has 
a metallic undertow of sound that is not unbeautiful. 
Claudel is a man who misuses his own good material. 

Today's France is prolific of these half-and-half men. 
There is no national genius, to my knowledge, but there are 
men who, within their limitations, are perfect. But — Ver- 
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laine said that perfection is mediocrity. Jules Romains does 
one kind -of work perfectly; Francis Jammes is a perfect 
stammerer — gooish, girlish sweet man; Paul Fort is a 
drum-and-piccolo mountebank, greatly happy, whose pro- 
lixity never ceases to be at least entertaining ; Charles Vildrac 
is a perfect heavy man; Gide a perfect clever oner; Spire 
is unfortunately little known to me; and so Claudel is a 
perfectly faking, stern and tragic man, with a pedantry that 
is very near biblical, and a bombast that is very near Hugoish. 
But of course all these are not perfect: they are one-armed 
men. 

Genius has perhaps become democratic — and in order to 
distribute its fire to so very many it has cut down the por- 
tions; for very numerous they are — these amusing, enter- 
taining, funny, grand and glorious, but not great, men of 
the France of today. Emanuel Carnevali 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MISS RITTENHOUSE EXPLAINS 

Dear Editor of Poetry: Will you kindly print in your 
next issue the following item from the Bulletin of the 
Poetry Society of America: 

Readers of the Bulletin have probably seen in the November 
issue of Poetry a letter from Edgar Lee Masters in which he 
states that "without fault on the part of the judges, two of them 
did not see or consider Starved Rock, which was published by 
the Macmillan Co. in early Dec, 1919." As an unfortunate and 
regrettable mistake has been made in regard to Mr. Masters' book, 
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